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ment the speech of November 9, the speech in which a promise was
given of a restriction of the prerogative of a popish successor. In
November James told Barrillon that Danby was in close alliance with
James's declared enemy, the Bishop of London, and was bent on
ruining him, and Barrillon reported to Louis that Danby had no longer
any fear that James could injure him; he added that James did not know
which side to take in the attack on Danby in the House of Commons.
But James was well aware that, in spite of the loyal sentiments expressed
by almost all the speakers in the debate on the resolution to impeach
Danby, the attack on the Treasurer was a covert assault upon the King
and his pro-French policy, and he took the side of Danby not on
personal grounds, but because Danby was the King's Minister. On
December 20 he wrote to William :

I believe you will be surprised to hear what Mr. Montagu has
done; for being yesterday accused in council of having had secret
conference with the Pope's nuncio at Paris, he to revenge himself
of that produces letters written to him by the Lord Treasurer by
His Majesty's command when he was ambassador in France, and
shows them to the Commons, who upon it order an impeachment
to be drawn up against the Lord Treasurer upon the matter con-
tained in those letters and other things they had against him. I
am confident there was never so abominable an action as this of
Mr. Montagu's and so offensive to the King, in revealing what he
was trusted with when he was employed by His Majesty; all honest
men abhor him for it, and tomorrow I believe the impeachment will
be brought up to our House, then we shall know what the articles
will be. I make no doubt but that the Lord Treasurer will defend
himself very well; I am sure His Majesty is bound to stand by him.

In order to save Danby, or at least to give him time to prepare his
defence, the King prorogued Parliament on December 30 and dissolved
it on January 24; it had been in existence since May 8, 1661. The new
Parliament met, after a short prorogation, on March 15, 1679, and
betrayed no less rancour against Danby than its predecessor had done.
Charles had dismissed him from office and granted him a pardon; the
Commons addressed the King, maintaining that a royal pardon in bar
of an impeachment was illegal, a declaration which was later embodied
in a formal resolution of the House; this resolution affected James
eighteen months later. Danby went to the Tower, where he remained
for five years; as soon as his interests were separated from those of the
King, James resumed his hostility to him, a hostility which he retained
to the end of his life. Several letters passed between the two men in